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- erunch comes. 


Siz -Up by Top Government Analysts 


A crunch in Russia in the early 80s... pressure on 
oil supplies if Mideast peace negotiations falter ... 
no end to Chinese-Soviet conflict. 

These are among the principal conclusions that 
emerge from in-depth interviews with a body of 
Administration specialists whose job it is to analyze 
the vast flow of information pouring into Washington 
from trouble spots around the world. 

The assessments of these specialists daily go to 
President Carter and his principal advisers as the 
basis for foreign-policy decisions. oie oe 

A team of the magazine’s editors questioned the 
analysts on the most critical international issues 
facing the U.S. today. What follows are their views 
on a wide range of international problems that are of 
direct concern to Americans. 


Where is the Soviet Union heading now—into a crisis or a 
time of greater stability? 

If our projections are right and if actuarial tables can be 
relied upon, two developments are likely to coincide in the 
Soviet Union in the first half of the 1980s: an energy and 
economic crunch and an overhaul of the top leadership. 

You now have a kind of gold-watch leadership—a leader- 
ship at the end of its tenure. It has not had a record 
distinguished by innovation in domestic policy. And it is not 
one that you would expect to produce radical reforms to 
ameliorate acute problems shaping up in five or six years. 

We discern no evidence that the Soviets are beginning to 
undertake the costly measures—political and economic— 
that-are needed to cope with the crunch we see coming up in 
the early ’80s—for example, in energy. Now, it may be that 
the leadership has long been aware of what lies ahead and 
has a certain confidence that the country can muddle 
through—that they will be able to get through this rough 
period ahead with measures that are not highly disruptive. 

Another possibility is-that we see things that they do not 
yet see clearly. If that is true, then there is a much greater 
potential for radical changes in Soviet policy. That is why we 
are watching as carefully as we can for evidence of how the 
Soviets perceive their economic situation in the early ’80s. It 
is terribly important in analyzing what to expect when the 
. A worst-case scenario goes like this: The leadership in 
power today is unwilling or unable to take the long, lead- 
time measures to cope with the economic situation that we 
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see coming up in the early '80s. Then the succession occurs, 
with none of the necessary hard decisions having been made. 
The succession brings into power a leadership that may 
have a better appreciation of the problem but is even less 
capable of dealing with it because it is preoccupied for five 
years sorting themselves out and establishing who has the 
real clout. In that situation, you could expect a very sharp 
struggle over the allocation of resources and immobilism 
when it comes to introducing major reforms in the Soviet 
system to cope with their economic problems. That is the 
worst case from the Soviet viewpoint. . 
What’s the basis of the projection of an cconomie erunch 
in Russia in the early ’80s? a : 
Already, economic growth is slowing down markedly. In 
the ’60s, Soviet growth averaged 5 per cent if you use 
Western concepts of national income. In the first half of the 
‘70s, growth averaged 4.9 per cent, and this year we expect 
less than 3% per cent. We expect the slowdown to continue 
into the ’80s. = ae ee . 
In the past, the problem could be attributed to agriculture, 
which caused cyclical swings. The leadership could blame 
the weather. You recall how, when there was a bad harvest, 
Khrushchev complained that “God has done it to us again.” 
But now a lot of underlying, long-range trends are catching 
up with the Soviets that have nothing to do with weather, 
climate or agriculture. Be Be 
What are these adverse long-range trends? ae 
One of the most serious is in energy. The CIA has made a 
prediction that Soviet oil production will start declining 
between now and the early 1980s. Today, the Soviet Union is 
a net exporter, delivering 1.1 million barrels daily to Eastern | 
Europe—at well below the world market price—-and another 
300,000 barrels to-other Communist countries, Exports to 
Eastern Europe are supposed to increase to 1.6 million 
barrels by 1980. sb et oct 
If you take our middle projection of Soviet oil production 
between now and 1985—neither the most optimistic nor the 
most pessimistic—then Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
together will be in the market for 2.7 million barrels daily. 
Aside from footing the greatly increased bill for oil imports 
on that scale, they have three options. One is to mount a 
typical, all-out Bolshevik-fashion campaign, which might 
enable them to achieve 5 per cent conservation while 
maintaining economic growth at the assumed rate of 3 to 4 
per cent. A second option is to-let the economic growth rate 


drop to 2% or even 2 per cent while pushing for coal, 


nuclear energy and other oil substitutes. __ 
The most drastic option is for the Soviets simply to tell the 
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won't kick in. That’s one aneccote. We just see the tip of the 
iceberg in this area. 

What is your assessment of Moscow’s attitude toward 
Euro-Communism? Do the Soviets see this movement as an 
asset or a liability? 

It’s a real dilemma for them. They're pulled in several 
directions simultaneously, and that’s not a sham. 

They welcome in a general way a leftist tendency in 
Western Europe because it has some potential long-term 
payoffs for the Soviets. But, on the other hand, they are 
dealing with heterodox Communist parties, and the degree 
of control that they will be able to exercise over these parties 
is uncertain at best. ; 

Also uncertain is the impact on foreign policy—say, in 
France—of a left coalition running French affairs. After all, 
the Soviets have done fairly well in dealing with anti- 
Communist French governments since De Gaulle. There are 
rumors that they would prefer to have Giscard d’Estaing 
returned to power rather than see a victory for the Union of 
the Left, including the Communists. That might have an 
additional side benefit of teaching the French Communist 
Party a lesson about defying Moscow. 

Furthermore, the Soviets obviously are im- 
pressed by the fact that Euro-Communism has 
certain infectious potential for Eastern Europe 
and perhaps even for the Soviet Union in the 
long run. 6 

In other words, the Soviets are truly and 22." 

genuinely ambivalent about Euro-Communism. _, gh, 
“7-Tuming to the Mideast: Is Egyptian President % mt) 

Sadat’s dramatic bid for a peace settlement with =A AiG 
‘Israel in part a result of Arab military weakness? 

Basically the military balance is very much in 
Israel’s favor and likely to remain so at least 
over the next five years. This is due to a 
combination of two factors. : 

First is the tremendous improvement in Isra- 
el’s military capabilities since the 1973 war, 
partly as a result of the receipt of massive 
amounts of U.S. equipment, including sophisti- 
cated weapons. In addition, Israel has expanded 
the size of her active-duty forces and improved | 
the efficiency of the reserve system. ; : 


On top of that, of course, is the fact that. Israel enjoys — 


certain geographic advantages that enhance her defensive 
posture. SO Mage Ubi Aer 
-By contrast, the principal Arab states have had a very 
‘uneven record in terms of improvement in their military 
capabilities. : 
For example, Egypt’s capability is relatively less than in 
"73, primarily because of the breach in her relationship with 
the Soviet Union, Ninety per cent of the equipment of the 
- Egyptian armed forces still is Soviet. gee 
In the case of Syria, the involvement in Lebanon has had a 
major impact on her military capabilities. Syria’s posture in 
the Golan Heights is the weakest since '73 because about a 
quarter of her combat-maneuver brigades are committed to 
‘Lebanon. oeeurena a 
Saudi Arabia has never been a major military factor, nor 
has Jordan, for that matter. Iraq is the one Arab state that has 
made major—indeed, impressive—improvements in military 


- capabilities since "73. The forces that Iraq could dispatch to - 


the Golan Heights in the event of renewed hostilities would 
be significantly larger than they were in the last war but still 
not enough to reverse Israeli military superiority. : 

Libya, of course, has been busily accumulating huge stocks 
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of equipment, but basically these are going into storage. 
Practical logistical difficulties make it doubtful that those 
stocks could be made available to the confrontation states in 


a timely fashion. Also, Libya’s dispute with Egypt has re- © 


duced the likelihood, in the near term at least, that she 
would be much disposed to assist the Egyptians. 

It would be a mistake to assume that all of this means that 
the Arabs have no military options. As in ’73, they have the 
capability to initiate a new war in the hope that they would 
impose heavy losses on Israel and that pressures of the 
international community would bring the hostilities to a 
quick end before the Arabs were defeated. They would hope 
that they would achieve benefits in the ensuing negotiating 
process. 

Is either side in this conflict likely to resort to nuclear war 
in the foreseeable future? et 

Given the Israelis’ current military capability, there should 
be no impulse or need for them to move to the use of nuclear 
weapons. ; : 

Israel should be able to win the next war in a relatively 
short period of time—although in the end that will depend 
on the fortunes of battle. If for some reason the Israelis were 
not achieving as quick or clean a victory as they would like, 
the pressure on them would not be so much to look for 
nuclear weapons. Rather, they would have to decide: wheth- 
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er to halt offensive action and settle into a defensive posture 
or whether to continue to pursue the Arab armies, despite 
the losses, in the hopes of defeating them thoroughly and 
ending the threat for a considerable period in the future. 
And the Arabs? Ce rn ae 
. We don’t see any of the Arab states having a nuclear 
capability during the coming five years. Beyond that, the 
possibility exists that one or a number of them might have 
the techni ili develop nuclear weapons. ; 
ow susceptible is Israel to pressure from the 


"a 
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-. In terms of economic pressures, the likely Israeli response 


would be negative. In terms of military equipment, we are 
their major supplier, in particular, of sophisticated weapons 


_ which give them their edge over the Arabs. If that source of 
- supply were to dry up, there obviously would be few options 


for Israel. ee : 
But it is misleading to pose the question in terms of overt 
pressure being brought to bear on Israel. The fact is that any 


Israeli leader would have to look down the road and ask i 


whether the course he was pursuing was going to alienate 
the United States, whether as a result of his policy he could 
count on the United States as a continuing supplier of 


weapons, economic support and a beanae support. 
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to determine how this will influence Israel’s attitude toward 
negotiations and a settlement with the Arabs is a much more 
difficult computation. ae 

On the Arab side, will they use the oil weapon to influence 
negotiations with Israel? 

The Saudis are the key to this question, and we should 
understand that they are under dual pressures. On the one 
hand, they have always been and will continue to be reluc- 
tant to antagonize the U.S. That is so out of concern for 
deterioration in their relationship with this country-—mili- 
tary, economic and political. 

On the other hand, if negotiations initiated by Egypt and 
Israel break down, other pressures would come to bear 
forcefully on the Saudis. They would be influenced by the 
fact that they would come under severe pressure from other 
Arabs to do something—to use their oil and financial re- 
sources as a political weapon. Simply in order to save their 
own hides they would have to consider use of those weapons. 

Take a situation where negotiations broke down but there 
is no war and not even consideration of a war: There are 
several things the Saudis could do short of overt use of the oil 
weapon. They could consider a selective embargo on pur- 
chases of U.S. goods as a signal to us—even though that 
would entail risks to their own military program and their 


economic-development program. 


- They could also play a less-moderating role in influencing 


OPEC decisions on oil-price increases, So far they have been 
the principal price moderator in OPEC. But in the event of 
slow or inadequate progress toward a settlement, they may 
feel compelled to relax. whatever pressure they might be 
planning to bring to bear on OPEC to restrain price hikes. 
It is not just a matter of the Saudis being pushed by other 
Arabs. All along they have been concerned about protecting 
themselves against radicalism and Soviet influence in the 
area. They see both of these as a direct threat to their 


' regime. The Saudis will have to consider whether the failure 


to move toward an Arab-Israeli settlement increases radical- 
ism or Soviet influence. If they decided that this was the 
case, then you should not write off their use of any weapons 
at their disposal to change the situation—-primarily by using 
the oil weapon to pressure the United States to move toward 
a settlement. Liat ~ : 

In the Far East: Is there a possibility that the new 
leadership in China will switch foreign policy and patch up 
the quarrel with the Soviet Union? & Knee 

- The Chinese may be in the process. of making certain 
technical adjustments with the death of Mao Tse-tung, who 
was very committed to a continuous anti-Soviet position, and 


ith the elimination of the “G Four,” ; 
ideological watchdogs Bron uae ey Rw aa gt : 
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Soviet Union or the U.S. But we see no amelioration of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict when it comes to the larger issues, such 
as the territorial questions and border confrontations. We 
don’t find anybody who sees a reconciliation in the offing. 

Will the Chinese be pushed closer to the Soviets by failure 
of the U.S. to resolve the Taiwan issue and normalize 
relations with Peking? ata ie 

That question should be considered in terms of the Chi- 
nese perception of the United States, To them, our position 
in the world as an offset to the Soviet Union is much more 
important than their interpretation of movement on the 
Taiwan issue. pe teh oy, Ae te 

One must distinguish the difference between Chinese 
posturing and reality. We are dealing with a more innovative 
negotiator in Peking than before. The Chinese are going to 
look at practical adjustments in relations with the Soviet 
Union and, at the same time, they are more inclined to play 
hardball on Taiwan, They will make the political costs 
slightly higher for the U.S. They will continue to extend their 
influence and power in the Taiwan straits as they have been 
doing since 1974—gradually, carefully and logically. 

The Chinese are moving to make their relationship with 
the United States less important by cultivating other rela- 
tionships. They see the connection with Japan as very impor- 
tant, particularly as a source of technology. Also they are 
seeking stronger ties with West Germany as another offset. 


You see, after the 1969 border confrontation with the ¢ 


Soviets, the Chinese had nowhere else to turn but to the 
United States. Now they are trying to reduce their reliance 
on the U.S. by employing much more skill, much more open- 
mindedness and much more pragmatism in dealing with the 
Soviet problem. 
Finally—Africa: Are we moving into a dangerous super- 
power rivalry there? aoe “8 2 
The Soviets seem to believe that they are in a situation in 


. Africa where they do not need to take bold, new initiatives to 


gain control of events. They see the ball in our court— 
particularly in South Africa, with a high probability of the 


_ thing unraveling there. The Soviets already have established 


a sufficient reputation as a power that is ready to pick up the 
pieces. They count on the demonstration effect of their role 
in Angola, Bos > °, ts uke aM ee ; 
In South Africa, they’re waiting for the West to burn itself 
out. From their perspective, the odds aren’t bad. Their 
assessment seems to be that our chances don’t look very 
good, and so nothing very dramatic is required of them. — . 
In the Horn, the Soviets are in a dilemma. They are 
banking on a settlement in the conflict between Ethiopia, 
and Somalia that would permit them to return to Somalia 
and stay in Ethiopia. Alternatively, they are counting on a 
turnaround in the war, with the Ethiopians defeating the 
Somalis. . Vex ares *s 
_ The Soviets have made their support for Ethiopia much 
more explicit and obvious in the course of recent months, 
apparently because of their judgment that numbers make a 
very big difference. -It was that judgment that influenced 
their policy in China, in India and in backing Egypt—the 
most crippled but also the most populous Arab country. 


What is the outlook in Rhodesia——a settlement or an. 


escalating war? . 


Within the next year, you should have some arrangement 
that will move toward something that looks reasonably like 


majority rule. In the relatively medium term, there’s no 
prospect that a white government can survive. That doesn’t 
spring so much from the immediate situation in Rhodesia as 
it does from the attitude of the world at large. The Smith 
Government—or one like it—could survive almost indefi- 
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